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RETRACING FRANKLIN'S FIRST ARCTIC EXPEDITION 


HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION 
by ERIC W. MORSE 

In the mind of the public, Sir John Franklin seems to be 
identified only with a sea expedition to find the North-West Passage, 
which ended in the greatest tragedy in Arctic annals, the loss of every 
man in the two crews of Franklin's ships, the Erebus and the Terror. in 
actual fact, Franklin had already made two important Arctic expeditions, 
approaching from the south by land. 

Another trick which history played on Franklin is that the 
Coppermine River has generally come to be thought of as Hearne's. In 
actual fact Hearne, having walked along the fringe of the Barren Lands, 
hit the Coppermine only about forty miles from its mouth; in walking out 
from Bloody Falls with his band of marauding Indians Hearne saw elbows 
of the Coppermine as far south as Point Lake, but he could hardly have 
been in contact with more than about fifty of the Coppermine River's 500 
Miles. The first white man to paddle down this exciting and dangerous 
river was Franklin. The Coppermine is thus Franklin's River, as much as 
the Mackenzie is Mackenzie's or the Fraser River is Fraser's. 

The object of his first expedition was to get some idea of 
the trend and latitude of the Arctic coastline. Till then, the only 
information available was from Mackenzie and Hearne, both of whom fifty 
years earlier had neared the mouths of the Mackenzie and Coppermine, at 
about 68° latitude, but neither of whom had really got beyond the "throat" 
of those rivers. 

Sir (then Lieutenant, R.N.) John Franklin, having arrived 
via York Factory, set out from Fort Providence near Yellowknife on 
August 2, 1820, 150 years ago. This was to be his springboard for take- 
off into unknown country, guided by the Indian chief Akaitcho. The 
officers of his party were Dr. John Richardson and two Midshipmen, 

George Back and Robert Hood. 

Franklin's route north very crudely resembled a lacrosse 
stick: the main shaft, 600 miles long, comprised the Yellowknife, 
Aurora, Winter and Coppermine Rivers; the wooden crook 250 miles long, 
was the Arctic coastline from the mouth of the Coppermine east to the 
head of Bathurst Inlet; and the leather thong enclosing the “basket" was 
the portion of his route where he walked back across the tundra 300 miles 


to his winter base, Fort Enterprise near Winter Lake, losing half of his 


0059%¢ 


party through starvation and exposure on the way. 

Franklin's terminal tragedy in 1848, and the sea search 
which followed, so thoroughly overshadow everything else in his career 
that his own personal contribution to Arctic exploration needs to be put 
into perspective. On his first expedition he explored 250 miles of Arctic 
coastline. On his second Arctic expedition (1825-27), having wintered on 
Great Bear Lake, he set off down the Mackenzie River in boats. At the 
delta (Point Separation) he and his second-in-command, Dr. Richardson, 
separated, one heading west the other east. Franklin surveyed the coast 
westward to the 149th meridian of longitude, 250 miles including part of 
the coast of Alaska, before being turned back by the ice pack. Dr. 
Richardson went east from the mouth of the Mackenzie to the mouth of the 


Coppermine, thus connecting up with Franklin's earlier trip. 


SIR JOHN FRANKLIN'S NARRATIVE 


(Abridged, to cover portion of his 1820-21 journey to be retraced by canoe 
in 1970, from the mouth of the Yellowknife River to the mouth of the 
Coppermine on the Polar Sea) 


1820 


AUGUST 2 

On the Afternoon of the 2nd of August, 1820 we commenced our journey, 
having, in addition to our three canoes, a smaller one to convey the 
women; we were all in high spirits, being heartily glad that the time had 
at length arrived when our course was to be directed towards the Copper- 
Mine River, and through a line of country which had not been previously 
visited by any European. We proceeded to the northward, along the eastern 
side of a deep bay of the lake, passing through various channels, formed 
by an assemblage of rocky islands; and, at sunset, encamped on a project- 


ing point of the north main shore, eight miles from Fort Providence. 


AUGUST 3 

We embarked at three A.M. and proceeded to the entrance of the Yellow- 
Knife River of the traders, which is called by the natives Beg-ho-lo- 
dessy; or, River of the Toothless Fish. We found Akaitcho, and the 
hunters with their families, encamped here. There were also several 
other Indians of his tribe, who intended to accompany us some distance 


into the interior. This party was quickly in motion after our arrival, 


and we were soon surrounded by a fieet of seventeen Indian canoes. In 
company with them we paddied up the river, which is one hundred and 
fifty yards wide, and, in an hour, came to a cascade of five feet, where 
we were compelled to make a portage of one hundred and fifty-eight yards. 
We next crossed a dilatation of the river, about six miles in length, 
upon which the name of Lake Prosperous was bestowed. Its shores, though 
scantily supplied with wood, are very picturesaue. 

Leaving the lake, we ascended a very strong rapid, and 
arrived at a range of three steep cascades, situated in the bend of the 
river. Here we made a portage of one thousand three hundred yards over 
a rocky hill, which received the name of the Bowstring Portage, from its 
shape. We found that the Indians had greatly the advantage of us in this 
operation; the men carried their small canoes, the women and children the 
clothes and provisions, and at the end of the portage they were ready to 
embark; whilst it was necessary for our people to return four times, 
before they could transport the weighty cargo with which we were burdened. 
After passing through another expansion of the river, and over the Steep 
Portage of one hundred and fifteen yards, we encamped on a small rocky 
isle, just iarge enough to hold our party, and the Indians took posses- 


sion of an adjoining rock. We were now thirty miles from Fort Providence. 


AUGUST 4 

On the 4th we crossed a small lake, and passed in succession over the Blue 
Berry Cascade, and Double Fall Portages, where the river falls over ridges 
of rocks that completely obstruct the passages for canoes. We came to 
three strong rapids beyond these barriers, which were surmounted by the 
aid of the poles and lines, and then to a bend of the river in which the 
cascades were so frequent, that to avoid them we carried the canoes into 
a chain of small lakes. We entered them by a portage of nine hundred 

and fifty paces, and during the afternoon traversed three other grassy 
lakes and encampted on the banks of the river, at the end of the Yellow- 
Knife Portage, of three hundred and fifty paces. This day's work was 

very laborious to our men. Akaitcho, however, had directed his party to 
assist them in carrying their burdens on the portages, which they did 
cheerfully. This morning Mr. Back caught several fish with a fly, 4 
method of fishing entirely new to the Indians; and they were not more 


delighted than astonished at his skill and success. 


AUGUST 5 

On August 5th we continued the ascent of the river, which varied much 

in breadth as did the current in rapidity. It flows between high rocky 
banks on which there is sufficient soil to support pines, birch, and 

Five portages were crossed, then the Rocky Lake, and we finish- 


poplars. 


ed our labours at the end of the sixth portage. 


AUGUST 6 


The next morning we crossed a small lake and a portage, before we entered 
the river; shortly afterwards, the canoes and cargoes were carried a mile 
along its banks, to avoid three very strong rapids, and over another 
portage into a narrow lake; we encamped on an island in the middle of it, 
to set the nets; but they only yielded a few fish, and we had a very 


scanty supper, as it was necessary to deal out our provision sparingly. 


AUGUST 7 

We had the mortification of finding the nets entirely empty next morning, 
an untoward circumstance that discouraged our voyagers very much; and 
they complained of being unable to support the fatigue to which they 
were daily exposed, on their present scanty fare. We had seen with 
regret that the portages were more frequent as we advanced to the north- 
ward, and feared that their strength would fail, if provision were not 
soon obtained. We embarked at six, proceeded to the head of the lake, 
and crossed a portage of two thousand five hundred paces, leading over 
ridges of sand-hills, which nourished pines of a larger size than we had 
lately seen. This conducted us to Mossy Lake, whence we regained the 
river, after traversing another portage. The Birch and Poplar Portages 
next followed, and beyond these we came to a part where the river takes 
a great circuit, and its course is interrupted by several heavy falls. 
The guide, therefore, advised us to quit it, and proceed through a chain 
of nine lakes extending to the north-east, which we did, and encamped on 
Icy Portage, where the nets were set. The bottom of the valley, through 
which the track across this portage led, was covered with ice four or 
five feet thick, the remains of a large iceberg, which is annually 
formed there, by the snow drifting into the valley, and becoming con- 
solidated into ice by the overflowing of some springs that are warm 


enough to resist the winter's cold. 


AUGUST 8 

During this day we crossed five portages, passing over a very bad road. 
The men were quite exhausted with fatigue by five p.m., when we were 
obliged to encamp on the borders of the fifth lake, in which the fishing- 
nets were set. We began this evening to issue some portable soup and 
arrowroot, which our companions relished very much; but this food is too 
unsubstantial to support their vigour under their daily exhausting 
labour, and we could not furnish them with a sufficient quantity even 


of this to satisfy their desires. 


AUGUST 9 

We commenced our labours on the next day in a very wet uncomfortable 
state, as it had rained through the night until four a.m. The fifth 
grassy lake was crossed, and four others, with their intervening portages, 
and we returned to the river by a portage of one thousand four hundred 
and fifteen paces. The width of the stream here is about one hundred 
yards, its banks are moderately high and scantily covered with wood. 

We afterwards twice carried the cargoes along its banks to avoid a very 
stony rapid, and then crossed the first Carp Portage and encamped on the 


borders of Lower Carp Lake. 


AUGUST 10 & 11 

Having caught sufficient trout, whitefish, and carp, yesterday and this 
morning, to afford the party two hearty meals, and the men having re- 
covered from their fatigue, we proceeded on our journey, crossed the 
Upper Carp Portage, and embarked on the lake of that name, where we had 
the gratification of paddling for ten miles. We put up at its termina- 


troneto fish. 


AUGUST 12 

We had scarcely quitted the encampment next day before an Indian met us, 
with the agreeable communication that the hunters had made several fires, 
which were certain indications of their having killed reindeer. This 
intelligence inspired our companions with fresh energy, and they quickly 
traversed the next portage, and paddled through the Reindeer Lake; at the 
north side of it we found the canoes of our hunters, and learned from our 
guide that the Indians usually leave their canoes here, as the water com- 


-Munication on their hunting grounds is bad. The Yellow-Knife River had 


now dwindled into an insignificant rivulet, and we could not trace it 
beyond the next lake, except aS a mere brook. Though this river is of 
sufficient breadth and depth for navigating in canoes, yet I conceive its 
course is too much interrupted by cascades and rapids for its ever being 


used as a channel for the conveyance of merchandise. Whilst the crews 


were employed in making a portage over the foot of Prospect Hill, we 
ascended to the top of it, and as it is the highest ground in the neighbour 
hood, its summit, which is about five hundred feet above the water, com- 


mands an extensive view. 


AUGUST 13 


We caught twenty fish this morning, but they were small, and furnished but 


Canadian voyagers, who had been for some days past murmuring at their 
meagre diet, and striving to get the whole of our little provision to con- 
sume at once, broke out into open discontent, and several of them threat- 


| 

a scanty breakfast for the party. Whilst this meal was preparing, our | 
b 

‘ 

; 
ened they would not proceed forward unless more food was given to them. 
f 


After this we went forward until sunset. In the course of the day we 
crossed seven lakes and as many portages. Just as we had encamped we 
were delighted to see four of the hunters arrive with the flesh of two 
reindeer. This seasonable supply, though only sufficient for this 
evening's and the next day's consumption, instantly revived the spirits 


of our companions, and they immediately forgot all their cares. 


AUGUST 14 

Having crossed the Hunter's Portage, we entered the Lake of the same 
name, but soon quitted it by desire of the Indian guide, and diverged 
more to the eastward that we might get into the line upon which our 
hunters had gone. This was the only consideration that could have 
induced us to remove to a chain of small lakes connected by long portages. 
We crossed three of these, and then were obliged to encamp to rest the 
men. The country is bare of wood except a few dwarf birch bushes, which 
grown near the borders of the lakes, and here and there a few stunted 
pines; and our fuel principally consisted of the roots of decayed pines, 
which we had some difficulty to collect in sufficient quantity for 
cooking. When this material is wanting, the reindeer lichen and other 


mosses that grow in profusion on the gravelly acclivities of the hills 


are used as substitutes. 


AUGUST 15 

After starting we first crossed the Orkney Lake, then a portage which 
brought us to Sandy Lake, and here we missed one of our barrels of powder 
which the steersman of the canoe then recollected had been left the day 
before. He and two other men were sent back to search for it, in the 
small canoe. The rest of the party proceeded to the portage on the north 
side of the Grizzly Bear Lake, where the hunters had made a deposit of 
Meat, and there encamped to await their return, which happened at nine 
p-m., with the powder. We perceived from the direction of this lake, that 
considerable labour would have been spared if we had continued our 

course yesterday instead of striking off at the guide's suggestion, as 
the bottom of this lake cannot be far separated from either Hunter's Lake 


or the one to the westward of it. 


AUGUST 17 

Having finished drying the meat, which had been retarded by the heavy 
showers of rain that fell in the morning, we embarked at one p.m. and 
crossed two lakes and two portages. The last of these was two thousand 
and sixty-six paces long, and very rugged, so that the men were much 


fatigued. 


AUGUST 18 

We received the flesh of four reindeer by the small canoe which had been 
sent for it, and heard that the hunters had killed several more deer on 
our route. We saw many of these animals as we passed along; and our 
companions, delighted with the prospect of having food in abundance, now 
began to accompany their paddling with singing, which they had discon- 
tinued ever since our provisions became scarce. We passed from one small 
lake six miles in diameter, and encamped on its border, where, finding 
pines, we enjoyed the luxury of a good fire, which we had not done for 
some days. At ten p.m. the Aurora Borealis appeared very brilliant in an 
arch across the zenith, from north-west to south-east, which afterwards 


gave place to a beautiful corona borealis. 


AUGUST 19 


After crossing a portage of five hundred and ninety-five paces, a small 


lake and another portage of two thousand paces, which occupied the crews 
seven hours, we embarked on a small stream, running towards the north- 
west, which carried us to the lake, where Akaitcho proposed that we 
should pass the winter. The officers ascended several of the loftiest 
hills in the course of the day, prompted by a natural anxiety to 

examine the spot which was to be their residence for many months. The 
prospect, however, was not then the most agreeable, as the borders of the 
lake seemed to be scantily furnished with wood, and that of a kind too 


small for the purposes of building. 


We perceived the smoke of a distant fire which the Indians suppose had 
been made by some of the Dog-Ribbed tribe, who occasionally visit this 


part of the country. 


AUGUST 20 

Embarking at seven we paddled to the western extremity of the lake, and 
there found a small river, which flows out of it to the S.W. To avoid a 
strong rapid at its commencement, we made a portage, and then crossed to 
the north bank of the river, where the Indians recommended that the 
winter establishment should be erected, and we soon found that the 
situation they had chosen possessed all the advantages we could desire. 
The trees were numerous, and of a far greater size than we had supposed 
them to be in a distant view, some of the pines being thirty or forty 
feet high, and two feet in diameter at the root. We determined on 
placing the house on the summit of the bank, which commands a beautiful 
prospect of the surrounding country. The view in the front is bounded 

at the distance of three miles by round-backed hills; to the eastward and 
westward lie the Winter and Round-rock Lakes, which are connected by the 
Winter River, whose banks are well clothed with pines and ornamented with 


a profusion of mosses, lichens, and shrubs. 


In the afternoon we read divine service, and offered our thanksgiving to 


the Almighty for His goodness in having brought us thus far on our journey; 


a duty which we never neglected, when stationary on the Sabbath. 


The united length of the portages we had crossed, since leaving Fort Pro- 
vidence, is twenty-one statute miles and a half; and as our men had to 
traverse each portage four times, with a load of one hundred and eighty 


pounds, and return three times light, they walked in the whole upwards of 


one hundred and fifty miles. The total length of our voyage from 
Chipewyan is five hundred and fifty-three miles. 


Statute Mile: 


Stony and Slave Rivers a meade nner bow & VANE -a Uale 6 260 

SOCOM MCCA ene ater e eae eile sels Ss ete ee STs Tits a WF 107 

VORLOW— Kite D1 C2 melee ince leveled iene eis sre «wis ee “ 156.5 

Barren country between the source of the 

Yellow-Knife River and Fort Enterprise ..... 29.5 
553 


1821 


JUNE 14 

The trains for the canoes having been finished during the night, the 
party attached to them commenced their journey at ten this morning. 
Each canoe was dragged by four men assisted by two dogs. They took the 
route of Winter Lake, with the intention of following, although more 
circuitous, the water-course as far as practicable, it being safer for 
the canoes than travelling over land. After their departure, the re- 
Maining stores, the instruments, and our small stock of dried meat, 
amounting only to eighty pounds, were distributed equally among Hepburn, 
three Canadians, and the two Esquimaux; with this party and two Indian 
hunters, we quitted Fort Enterprise, most sincerely rejoicing that the 
long-wished-for day had arrived, when we were to proceed towards the 


final object of the Expedition. 


We directed our course towards the Dog-Rib Rock, but as our companions 
were loaded with the weight of near one hundred and eighty pounds each, 

we of necessity proceeded at a slow pace. The day was extremely warm, and 
the mosquitoes, whose attacks had hitherto been feeble, issued forth in 
swarms from the marshes, and were very tormenting. Having walked five 
miles we encamped near a small cluster of pines about two miles from the 
Dog-Rib Rock. The canoe party had not been seen since they set out. 

Our hunters went forward to Marten Lake, intending to wait for us at a 


place where two deer were deposited. 


JUNE 15 
We resumed our march at an early hour, and crossed several lakes which 
lay in our course, as the ice enabled the men to drag their burdens on 


trains formed of sticks and deers' horns, with more ease than they could 
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carry them on their backs. We were kept constantly wet by this opera- 
tion, as the ice had broken near the shores of the lakes, but this was 
little regarded as the day was unusually warm: the temperature at two 
p.m. being at 82 1/2°. At Marten Lake we joined the canoe party, and 
encamped with them. We had the mortification of learning from our 
hunters that the meat they had put en cache here had been destroyed by 
the wolverenes, and we had in consequence to furnish the supper from our 
scanty stock of dried meat. The wind changed from S.E. to N.E. in the 
evening, and the weather became very cold, the thermometer being at 43° 
at nine p.m. The few dwarf birches we could collect afforded fire in- 
sufficient to keep us warm, and we retired under the covering of our 
blankets as soon as the supper was despatched. The N.E. breeze rendered 
the night so extremely cold, that we procured but little sleep, having 
neither fire nor shelter; for though we carried our tents, we had been 


forced to leave the tentpoles which we could not now replace. 


JUNE 16 

We gladly recommenced the journey at five in the morning, and travelled 
through the remaining part of the lake on the ice. Its surface being 
quite smooth, the canoes were dragged along expeditiously by the dogs, 
and the rest of the party had to walk very quick to keep pace with them, 
which occasioned many severe falls. By the time we had reached the end 
of the lake, the wind had increased to a perfect gale, and the atmos- 
phere was so cold that we could not proceed farther with the canoes with- 
out the risk of breaking the bark, and seriously injuring them: we 
therefore crossed Winter River in them, and put up in a well-sheltered 
place on a ridge of sand hills; but as the stock of provision was 
scanty, we determined on proceeding as quick as possible, and leaving 
the canoe party under the charge of Mr. Wentzel. We parted from them in 
the afternoon, and first directed our course towards a range of hills, 
where we expected to find Antonio Fontano, who had separated from us in 
the morning. In crossing towards these hills I fell through the ice 
into the lake, with my bundle on my shoulders, but was soon extricated 
without any injury; and Mr. Back, who left us te go in search of the 
straggler, met with a similar accident in the evening. We put up ona 
ridge of sand hills, where we found some pines, and made a large fire 
to apprise Mr. Back and Fontano of our position. St. Germain having 


killed a deer in the afternoon, we received an acceptable supply of meat. 


\ 
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The night was stormy and very cold. 


JUNE 17 

At five the next morning, our men were sent in different directions after 
our absent companions; but as the weather was foggy, we despaired of 
finding them, unless they should chance to hear the muskets our people 
were desired to fire. They returned, however, at ten, bringing intelli- 
gence of them. I went immediately with Hepburn to join Mr. Back, and 
directed Mr. Hood to proceed with the Canadians, and halt with them at the 
spot where the hunters had killed a deer. Though Mr. Back was much 
fatigued he set off with me immediately, and in the evening we rejoined 
our friends on the borders of the Big Lake. The Indians informed us that 
Fontano only remained a few hours with them, and then continued his 
journey. We had to oppose a violent gale and frequent snow-storms 
through the day, which unseasonable weather caused the temperature to 
descend below the freezing-point this evening. The situation of our en- 
campment being bleak, and our fuel stunted green willows, we passed a 


very cold and uncomfortable night. 


JUNE 18 

Though the breeze was moderate this morning, the air was piercingly keen. 
When on the point of starting, we perceived Mr. Wentzel's party coming, 
and awaited his arrival to learn whether the canoes had received any 
injury during the severe weather of yesterday. Finding they had not, we 
proceeded to get upon the ice on the lake, which could not be effected 
without walking up to the waist in water, for some distance from its 
borders. We had not the command of our feet in this situation, and the 
men fell often; poor Junius broke through the ice with his heavy burden 


on his back, but fortunately was not hurt. 


This lake is extensive, and large arms branch from its main course in 

different directions. At these parts we crossed the projecting points of 
land, and on each occasion had to wade as before, which so ead aamaueuay 
one, that we rejoiced when we reached its north side and encamped, though 


our resting-place was a bare rock. 


JUNE 19 


We commenced the following day by crossing a lake about four miles in 
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length, and then passed over a succession of rugged hills for nearly the 
same distance. The men being anxious to reach some pine-trees, which 
they had seen on their former journey, walked at a quick pace, though 
they were suffering from swelled legs and rheumatic pains; we could not, 
however, attain the desired point, and therefore encamped on the de- 
clivity of a hill, which sheltered us from the wind; and used the 
eetndenr mace for fuel, which afforded us more warmth than we expected. 
Several patches of snow were yet remaining on the surrounding hills. 


The thermometer varied to-day between 55° and 45°. 


JUNE 20 

We began our march by crossing a small lake, not without much risk, as 
the surface of the ice was covered with water to the depth of two feet, 
and there were many holes into which we slipped, in spite of our efforts 
to avoid them. A few of the men, being fearful of attempting the tra- 
verse with their heavy loads, walked round the eastern end of the lake. 
The parties met on the sandy ridge, which separates the streams that 
fall into Winter Lake from those that flow to the northward; and here we 
killed three deer. Near the base of this ridge we crossed a small but 
rapid stream, in which there is a remarkable cascade of about fifty feet. 
Some Indians joined us here, and gave information respecting the situa- 
tion of Dr. Richardson's tent, which our hunters considered was suffi- 
cient for our guidance, and therefore proceeded as quickly as they could. 
We marched a few miles farther in the evening, and encamped among some 
pines; but the comfort of a good fire did not compensate for the torment 
we suffered from the host of mosquitoes at this spot. The temperature 


was 52°. 


JUNE 21 

We set off next morning at a very early hour. The men took the course of 
Point Lake, that they might use their sledges, but the officers pursued 
the nearest route by land to Dr. Richardson's tent, which we reached at 
eleven a.m. It was on the western side of an arm of the lake, and near 
the part through which the Copper-Mine River runs. Our men arrived soon 
after us, and in the evening Mr. Wentzel and his party, with the ances 
in excellent condition. They were much jaded by their fatiguing journey 


and several were lame from swellings of the lower extremities. 


JUNE 25 

The wind having abated in the night, we prepared for starting at an 
early hour. The three canoes were mounted on sledges, and nine men were 
appointed to conduct them, having the assistance of two dogs to each 
canoe. The stores and provisions were distributed equally among the 
rest of our men, except a few small articles which the Indians carried. 
The provision consisted of only two bags of pemmican, two of pounded 
meat, five of suet, and two small bundles of dried provision, together 
with fresh meat sufficient for our supper at night. It was gratifying 
to witness the readiness with which-the men prepared for and commenced a 
journey, which threatened to be so very laborious, as each of them had to 


drag upwards of one hundred and eighty pounds on his sledge. 


Our course led down the main channel of Point Lake, which varied in 
breadth from half a mile to three miles; but we proceeded at a slow pace, 
as the snow, which fell last night, and still lay on the ice, very much 
impeded the sledges. Many extensive arms branched off on the north side 
of this channel, and it was bounded on the south by a chain of lofty 
islands. The hills on both sides rose to six or seven hundred feet, and 
high steep cliffs were numerous. Clusters of pines were occasionally 
seen in the valleys. We put up, at eight p.m., in a spot which afforded 
us but a few twigs for fuel. The party was much fatigued, and several of 
the men were affected by an inflammation on the inside of the thigh 
attended with hardness and swelling. The distance made to-day was six 


miles. 


JUNE 26 

We started at ten next morning. The day was extremely hot, and the men 
were soon jaded; their lameness increased very much, and some not pre- 
viously affected began to complain. The dogs too showed symptoms of great 
weakness, and one of them stretched himself obstinately on the ice, and 
was obliged to be released from the harness. We were, therefore, com- 


pelled to encamp at an early hour, having come only four miles. 


The channel of the lake through which we had passed to-day was bounded on 
both sides by islands of considerable height, presenting bold and rugged 
scenery. We were informed by our guide, that a large body of the lake 


lies to the northward of a long island which we passed. 


JUNE 27 

At noon the next day we passed a deep bay on the south side, which is 
said to receive a river. Throughout the day's march the hills on each 
side of the lake bore a strong resemblance, in height and form, to those 
about Fort Enterprise. We encamped on the north main shore, among some 
spruce trees, having walked eight miles and a half. Three or four fish 
were caught with lines through holes, which the water had worn in the 


ice. We perceived a light westerly current at these places. 


JUNE 28 

It rained heavily during the night, and this was succeeded by a dense 

fog on the morning of the 28th. In the evening the atmosphere became 
clear, and, at five p.m., we reached the rapid by which Point Lake com- 
municates with Red-Rock Lake. This rapid is only one hundred yards wide, 
and we were much disappointed at finding the Copper-Mine River such an 
inconsiderable stream. The canoes descended the rapid, but the cargoes 
were carried across the peninsula, and placed again on the sledges, as 
the next lake was still frozen. We passed an extensive arm, branching 

to the eastward, and encamped just beiow it, on the western bank, among 


spruce pines, having walked six miles of direct distance. 


JUNE 29 

We continued our journey at the usual hour next morning. At noon the 
variation was observed to be 47° E. Our attention was afterwards directed 
to some pine branches, scattered on the ice, which proved to be marks 
placed by our hunters, to guide us to the spot where they had deposited 
the carcasses of two small deer. This supply was very seasonable, and the 
men cheerfully dragged the additional weight. Akaitcho, judging from the 
appearance of the meat, thought it had been placed here three days ago, 
and that the hunters were considerably in advance. We put up at six p.m., 
near the end of the lake, having come twelve miles and three-quarters, 

and found the channel open by which it is connected with the Rock-nest 
Lake. A river was pointed out, bearing south from our encampment, which 
is said to rise near Great Marten Lake. Red-Rock is in general narrow, 


its shelving banks are well clothed with wood, and even the hills, which 


attain an elevation of four hundred or five hundred feet, are ornamented 


half way up, with stunted pines. 


JUNE 30 

The men having gummed the canoes, embarked with their burdens to descend 
the river; but we accompanied the Indians about five miles across a neck 
of land, when we also embarked. The river was about two hundred yards 
wide, and its course being uninterrupted, we cherished a sanguine hope of 
now getting on more speedily, until we perceived that the waters of 
Rocknest Lake were still bound by ice, and that recourse must again be 
had to the sledges. The ice was much decayed, and the party were exposed 
to great risk of breaking through in making the traverse. In one part we 
had to cross an open chaniel in the canoes, and in another were compelled 
to quit the Lake, and make a portage along the land. When the party had 
got upon the ice again, our guide evinced much uncertainty as to the route. 
He first directed us towards the west end of the lake; but when we had 
nearly gained that point, he discovered a remarkable rock to the north- 
east, named by the Indians the Rocknest, and then recollected that the 
river ran at its base. Our course was immediately changed to that 
direction, but the traverse we had then to make was more dangerous than 
the former one. The ice cracked under us at every step, and the party 
were obliged to separate widely to prevent accidents. We landed at the 
first point we could approach, but having found an open channel close to 
the shore, were obliged to ferry the geods across on pieces of ice. The 
fresh meat being expended we had to make another inroad on our pounded 
Meat. The evening was very warm, and the mosquitoes numerous. A large 
fire was made to apprise the hunters of our advance. The scenery of 
Rock-nest Lake is picturesque, its shores are rather low, except at the 
Rock's-Nest, and two or three eminences on the eastern side. The only 
wood is the pine, which is twenty or thirty feet high, and about one foot 


in diameter. Our distance to-day was six miles. 


JULY 1 

Our guide directed us to proceed towards a deep bay on the north side of 
the lake, where he supposed we should find the river. In consequence of 
the bad state of the ice, we employed all the different modes of travel- 
ling we had previously followed in attaining this place; and, in crossing 
a point of land, had the misfortune to lose one of the dogs, which set 
off in pursuit of some reindeer. Arriving at the bay, we only found a 
stream that fell into it from the north-east, and looked in vain for the 


Copper-Mine River. This circumstance confused the guide, and he confessed 
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that he was now doubtful of the proper route; we, therefore, halted, and 
despatched him, with two men, to look for the river from the top of the 
high hills near the Rock-nest. During this delay a slight injury was re- 
paired, which one of the canoes had received. We were here amused by 

the sight of a wolf chasing two reindeer on the ice. The pursuer being 
alarmed at the sight of our men, gave up the chase when near to the 
hindmost, much to our regret, for we were calculating upon the chance of 


sharing in his capture. 


At four p.m. our men returned, with the agreeable information that they 
had seen the river flowing at the base of the Rock-nest. The canoes and 
stores were immediately placed on the ice, and dragged thither; we then 
embarked, but soon had to cut through a barrier of drift ice that blocked 
up the way. We afterwards descended two strong rapids, and encamped near 
the discharge of a small stream which flows from an adjoining lake. The 
Copper-Mine which flows from an adjoining lake. The Copper-Mine River, 
at this point, is about two hundred yards wide, and ten feet deep, and 


flows very rapidly over a rocky bottom. 


JULY 2 

We embarked at nine a.m. and descended a succession of strong rapids for 
three miles. We were carried along with erent cere rapidity, shooting 
over large stones, upon which a single stroke would have been destructive 
to the canoes; and we were also in danger of breaking them, from the want 
of the long poles which lie along their bottoms and equalise their car- 
goes, as they plunged very much, and on one occasion the first canoe was 
almost filled with the waves. But there was no receding after we had 
once launched into the stream, and our safety- depended on the skill and 
dexterity of the bowmen and et eceanart The hanke of the river here are 
rocky, and the scenery beautiful; consisting of gentle elevations and 
dales wooded to the edge of the stream, and flanked on both sides at the 
distance of three or four miles by a range of round-backed barren hills, 
upwards of six hundred feet high. At the foot of the rapids the high 
lands recede to a greater distance, and the river flows with a more 
gentle current, in a wider channel, through a level and open country 


consisting of alluvial sand. In one place the passage was blocked up by 


drift ice, still deeply covered with snow. 


Before embarking I issued an order that no rapid should in future be des- 
cended until the bowman had examined it, and decided upon its being safe 
to run. Wherever the least danger was to be apprehended, or the crew had 
to disembark for the purpose of lightening the canoe, the ammunition, 
guns and instruments, were always to be put out and carried along the bank, 
that we might be provided with the means of subsisting ourselves, in case 
of any accident befalling the canoes. 

JULY 4 

At four in the morning we embarked and descended a succession of very 
agitated rapids, but took the precaution of landing the articles. men- 
tioned yesterday, wherever there appeared any hazard; notwithstanding 

all our precautions the leading canoe struck with great force against a 
stone, and the bark was split, but this injury was easily repaired, and 
we regretted only the loss of time. At eleven we came to an expansion of 
the river where the current ran with less force, and an accumulation of 
drift ice had, in consequence, barred the channel; over this the canoes 


and cargoes were carried. 


JULY 5 

During this day's march the river varied in breadth from one hundred to 
two hundred feet, and except in two open spaces, a very strong current 
marked a deep descent the whole way. It flows over a bed of gravel, of 
which also its immediate banks are composed. Near to our encampment it 

is bounded by cliffs of fine sand from one hundred to two hundred feet 
high. Sandy plains extend on a level with the summit of these cliffs, and 
at the distance of six or seven miles are terminated by ranges of hills 
eight hundred or one thousand feet high. The grass on these plains af- 


fords excellent pasturage for the musk oxen. 


JULY 6 


n the morning of the 6th we embarked, and descended a series of rapids, 


aving twice unloaded the canoes where the water was shallow. After 
Passing the mouth of the Fairy Lake River the rapids ceased. The main 
tream was then about three hundred yards wide, and generally deep, though, 
nm one part, the channel was interrupted by several sandy banks of sand 


hinly wooded and as we advanced the barren hills approached the water's 


JULY 7 


We embarked at eleven to proceed on our journey. Akaitcho and his 
brother, the guide, being in the first canoe, and old Keskarrah in the 
other. We wished to dispense with the further attendance of two guides, 
and made a proposition that either of them might remain here, but neither 
would relinquish the honour of escorting the Expedition to the sea. One 
of our hunters, however, was less eager for this distinction, and pre- 
ferred remaining with Green-stockings, Keskarrah's fascinating daughter. 
The other four, with the Little Singer, accompanied us, two of them con- 


ducting their small canoes in turns, and the rest walking along the beach. 


The river flows over a bed of sand, and winds in an uninterrupted channel 
of from three-quarters to a mile broad, between two ranges of hills, 

which are pretty even in their outline, and round backed, but having 
rather steep acclivities. The immediate borders of the stream consist 
either of high banks of sand, or steep gravel cliffs; and sometimes, where 
the hills recede to a little distance, the intervening space is occupied 


by high sandy ridges. 


At three p.m., after passing along the foot of a high range of hills, we 
arrived at the portage leading to the Bear Lake, to which we have pre- 
viously alluded. Its position is very remarkable, being at the most 
westerly part of the Copper-Mine River, and at the point where it resumes 
a northern course, and forces a passage through the lofty ridge of moun- 
tains, to which it has run parallel for the last thirty miles. As the 
Indians travel from hence, with their families, in three days to the 
point where they have proposed staying for us, the distance, I think, 
cannot exceed forty miles; and admitting the course to be due west, which 


is the direction the guide pointed, it would place the eastern part of 


Bear Lake in 118 1/4° W. longitude. 


Beyond this spot the river is diminished in breadth and a succession of 
rapids are formed; but as the water was deep, we passed through them 
without discharging any part of the cargoes. It still runs between high 
ranges of mountains, though its actual boundaries are banks of mud mixed 


with clay, which are clothed with stunted pines. 


After re-~embarking we continued to descend the river, which was now con- 


tracted between lofty banks to about one hundred and twenty yards wide; 


the current was very strong. At eleven we came to a rapid which had been 
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the theme of discourse with the Indians for many days, and which they 
had described to us as impassable in canoes. The river here descends 
for three-quarters of a mile, in a deep, but narrow and crooked, channel, 
which it has cut through the foot of a hill of five hundred or six 
hundred feet high. It is confined between perpendicular cliffs resemb- 
ling stone walls, varying in height from eighty to one hundred and fifty 
feet, on which lies a mass of fine sand. The body of the river pent with- 
in this narrow chasm, dashed furiously round the projecting rocky 
columns, and discharged itself at the northern extremity in a sheet of 
foam. The canoes, after being lightened of part of their cargoes, ran ~- 
through this defile without sustaining any injury. Accurate sketches of 
this interesting scene were taken by Messrs. Back and Hood. Soon after 
ee this rapid, we perceived the hunters running up the east side of 
the river, to prevent us from disturbing a herd of musk oxen, which they 
had observed grazing on the opposite bank; we put them across and they 
succeeded in killing six, upon which we encamped for the purpose of 
drying the meat. The country below the Rocky Defile Rapid consists of 
sandy plains; broken by small conical eminences also of sand; and 
bounded to the west-ward by a continuation of the mountain chain, which 
we had crossed at the Bear Lake Portage; and to the eastward and north- 
ward, at the distance of twelve miles, by the Copper Mountains, which 


Mr. Hearne visited. The plains are crowned by several clumps of moder- 


ately large spruces, about thirty feet high. 


JULY 11 

pe started at three a.m., and as the guide had represented the river 
below our encampment to be full of shoals, some of the men were directed 
to walk along the shore, but they were assailed so violently by the mos- 
Beices; as to be compelled to embark very soon; and we afterwards passed 
Over the shallow parts by the aid of the poles, without experiencing 


much interruption. The current ran very rapidly, having been augmented 


by the waters of the Mouse River and several small streams. 


roughout the next day's voyage the current was very strong, running 
r or five miles an hour; but the navigation was tolerable, and we had 
lighten the canoes only once, ina contracted part of the river where 


2 waves were very high. The river is in many places confined between 


= Dre 


perpendicular walls of rock to one hundred and fifty yards in width, and 
there the rapids were most agitated. Large masses of ice twelve or 


fourteen feet thick, were still adhering to many parts of the bank. 


JULY 213 

The river during the whole of this day's voyage flowed between alternate 
cliffs of looses and intermixed with gravel and red sand-stone rocks, 

and was everywhere shallow and rapid. As its course was very crooked, 
much time was spent in examining the different rapids previous to running 
them, but the canoes descended, except at a single place, without any 
difficulty. Most of the officers and half the men marched along the land 
to lighten the canoes, and reconnoitre the country, each person being 
armed with a gun and a dagger. Arriving at a range of mountains which 
had terminated our view yesterday, we ascended it with much eagerness, 
expecting to see the rapid that Mr. Hearne visited near its base, and to 
gain a view of the sea; but our disappointment was proportionably great, 
when we beheld beyond, a plain similar to that we had just left, ter- 
minated by another range of trap hills, between whose tops the summits 

of some distant blue mountains appeared. Our reliance on the information 
of the guides, which had been for some time shaken was now quite at an 
end, and we feared that the sea was still far distant. The flat country 
here is covered with grass, and is devoid of +ietSede stones, so fre- 
quent in the barren grounds, but the ranges of trap hills which seem to 
intersect it at regular distances are quite barren. A few decayed 
stunted pines were standing on the borders of the river. In the evening 
we had the gratification of meeting Junius, who was hastening back to 
inform us that they had found four Esquimaux tents at the Fall which we 


recognized to be the one described by Mr. Hearne. 


ee 


JULY 15 


The river, in this part, flows between high and stony cliffs, reddish 
slate clay rocks and shelving banks of white clay, and is full of shoals 
and dangerous rapids. One of these was termed Escape Rapid, both the 
canoes having narrowly escaped foundering in its high waves. We had 
entered the rapid before we were aware, and the steepness of the cliffs 
preventing us from landing, we were indebted to the swiftness of our 
descent for preservation. Two waves made a complete breach over the 


canoes; a third would in all probability have filled and overset them, 
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which must have proved fatal to every one in them. The powder fortun- 
ately escaped the water, which was soon discharged when we reached the 
bottom of the rapid. At noon we perceived Hepburn lying on the left 
bank of the river, and landed immediately to receive his information. As 
he represented the water to be shoal the whole way to the rapid (below 
which the Esquimaux were), the shore party were directed to continue 
their march to a sandy bay at the head of the fall, and there await the 
arrival of the canoes. The land in the neighbourhood of the rapid, is 
of the most singular form: large irregular sand hills bounding beth 
banks, apparently so unconnected that they resemble ice-bergs; the 
country around them consisting of high round green hills. The river 
becomes wide in this part, and full of shoals, but we had no difficulty 
in finding a channel through them. The canoes and cargoes were carried 


across the portage, and we encamped on the north side of it. 


JULY 18 

We embarked at five a.m.; July 18, and proceeded towards the sea, which 
is about nine miles beyond the Bloody Fall. After passing a few rapids, 
the river became wider, and more navigable for canoes, flowing between 
banks of alluvial sand. We encamped at ten on the western bank at its 


junction with the sea. 
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